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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: BERLIN: WASHINGTON: ST. PETERSBURG. 



London, December, 1907. 
It was with a pang of very real sympathy that all Englishmen, 
and in particular all members of the House of Commons, with- 
out distinction of party, received the news of the Prime Minister's 
sudden illness; and it is with a not less genuine solicitude that 
the country watches the course of his convalescence at Biarritz. 
" C.-B." has been one of the great successes of his Government. 
No member of it, unless it be Lord Elgin, whose administration 
of the Colonial Office falls decidedly below the Chamberlain 
standard of practicality and understanding, and whose personality 
is not an inspiring one, can be said to have actually failed. 
Many of them have fortified their titles to public confidence with 
unlooked-for success. Mr. John Burns, for instance, has shown 
himself an eminently capable and statesmanlike President of 
the Local Government Board. He is one of the most honest men 
in English public life — honest, I mean, in the sense that he never 
minces matters, is not to be lured by any will-o'-the-wisp, however 
attractive, and does not hesitate to tell the working-classes that 
there is little the State can do for them compared with what they 
can do for themselves, and that, so long as they waste $15,000,000 
a week on drink and gambling, the scope for political and social 
reforms through the medium of legislation is distinctly limited. 
Like M. Millerand, when he joined the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet, 
Mr. Burns has found in his old colleagues of the Labor Party 
his bitterest opponents ; but on public opinion at large his rugged 
sanity and outspokenness, his quite remorseless zeal in exposing 
the petty jobbery and corruption of local Boards of Guardians, 
and the courage he displays in resisting all schemes which he 
regards as prejudicial to the virility and self-reliance of the 
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masses, have made an admirable impression. The country looks 
to him to effect one of the most needed and difficult of English 
reforms — a thorough overhauling and reconstruction of the Poor 
Law administration. Another Minister whose appointment was 
regarded two years ago as something of an experiment, but 
who has abundantly established his qualifications for office, is 
Mr. Lloyd George. All Englishmen subscribe to the conviction 
that the country possesses in him a second Chamberlain of 
energy, enthusiasm, courage and businesslike capacity. 

Mr. Haldane, again, the Minister of War, has achieved a suc- 
cess which, as I believe, though I quite admit it is too early for 
any final judgment, will ultimately rank him among the greatest 
of military reformers. He has, at any rate, produced and carried 
through a comprehensive and original scheme, thought out to 
its minutest detail, flexible and interdependent in all its parts, 
for remodelling the armed forces of the Crown on a basis of local 
patriotism and local organization. It is a scheme which only 
the people themselves, by their own efforts and their own en- 
thusiasm, can bring to fruition ; and I do not think the common 
opinion wrong which regards it as virtually the last, as it is 
by far the most reasoned and thoroughgoing, attempt of the 
voluntary system to prove itself capable of bearing the immense 
and complex burden of Empire. No Minister, of course, can 
expect to win popularity, in such a country as England, by any 
project, however brilliant and successful, of army reorganization. 
Whatever scheme he proposes, half the experts are sure to 
condemn it, and the general public, I fear, regards the whole 
subject as unutterably dry, technical and repulsive. But the 
more serious mind of the country has already, I think, worked 
round to the conclusion that Mr. Haldane's plans are the best 
solution of Great Britain's military problem that the national 
conditions and the national repugnance to any form of compulsory 
service permit of, and it acclaims their author as one who has 
done more than any of his colleagues to revive the somewhat 
tarnished reputation of Liberal Governments for works of bold 
and effective administration. Equally solid and equally un- 
spectacular have been the achievements of Sir Edward Grey in the 
Foreign Office and of Mr. Morley at the India Office. The 
routine of these departments is so absorbing that neither Sir 
Edward nor Mr. Morley has been able to spare much time for 
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the House of Commons. The country has not complained. 
Trusting both men and feeling an implicit confidence in theii 
policies, it has allowed each to work in silence and in secret; 
and it absolutely endorses the lines they have respectively pur- 
sued. In Parliament, however, there has been some muttering 
over the seclusion in which these great offices are administered; 
and it is certainly a remarkable fact that, under the most Eadical 
House of Commons that has ever assembled in Great Britain, the 
conduct of foreign affairs should have been shrouded in an un- 
usually baffling and almost impenetrable reserve, and that the 
country should have found itself time and again committed to 
courses which its representatives have had no opportunity of 
discussing. But neither in Parliament nor out of it will you find 
any serious disposition to deny that Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Morley have sensibly increased their hold upon the confidence 
of the country; nor will any dispassionate observer dispute that 
with their names should be bracketed that of the brilliant and 
untiring Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill. 
But beyond all his colleagues it is " C.-B." himself whose de- 
velopment has most impressed the country. In the House of 
Commons his ascendency has mounted beyond all expectation; 
and, within his own Party, which is not by any means an easy 
one to manage, his unruffled patience, good-humor, kindliness and 
common sense have proved an emollient of the highest efficacy. 
He has all of Mr. McKinley's aptitude for smoothing things out, 
for reconciling the most opposing views and personalities to a 
common concentration upon the via media, and for governing by 
the incommunicable touch of urbanity. Everybody likes him; 
nobody can quarrel with him. After the finesse and elusiveness, 
almost, as it seemed, the deliberate disingenuousness, that marked 
the last two years of the Balfour Ministry, the country has 
turned with gratitude and relief to " C.-B.'s " palpable sincerity 
and straightforwardness, his genial, unpretending humor, and his 
complete incapacity and disdain for ambiguities, dissimulation 
and shifty tactics. If it does not rank him as one of its great 
men, it certainly ranks him as one of its most amiable; it has 
observed almost with surprise the ardor with which he has risen 
to the exacting duties of the Premiership, and the admirably mel- 
low and dignified spirit in which he has discharged them; and, 
while it does not pretend that he owes his present position to any 
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commanding powers of intellect or of character, it entirely agrees 
that he has well and honorably earned it and fills it with a success 
that many abler men have failed to achieve. He has, in short, the 
affection both of his Party and of the country, and a Prime 
Minister who has that, and who has won it, as " C.-B." has won 
it, by the resiliency and dependableness of his character, by a 
pluck that was never discouraged by any amount of political ad- 
versity, and by a natural sweetness of disposition, finds his task 
enormously simplified. " C.-B.'s " leadership has been a very real 
and effective thing. He radiates the good-humor which makes 
agreement easy; he is by far the most experienced Parliamentarian 
in his Party; and he has mastered the art, which with such a 
factional following as his is of inestimable value, of leading 
with the minimum of friction and with next to no appeal to the 
authority of his mere ipse dixit. His temporary retirement, es- 
pecially at a time when the Cabinet should be arranging the 
legislation for the next session, is a grave inconvenience to his 
Party; his permanent retirement would immensely impair its 
harmonious efficiency. 

It was thought, two years ago, that " C.-B." would take an 
early opportunity of retiring to the House of Lords. But the 
development of events, and especially the definite raising of the 
whole question of the Upper Chamber, have made such a course 
impossible. If the Prime Minister retires at all, it will be as 
a Commoner, and because his age and health no longer enable him 
to stand the incessant strain of the Premiership. That time, 
I hope and believe, is still far distant, but his momentary break- 
down has inevitably led to a good deal of discussion over the 
problem of his successor. It is not likely, in my judgment, to 
prove either an immediate or an anxious problem. Mr. Asquith, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems clearly designated as the 
man upon whose shoulders the mantle will fall. He had a 
brilliant career at Oxford and followed it up by an even more 
brilliant one at the bar. Entering Parliament at the election of 
1886, he quickly made his mark, so quickly, indeed, that Mr. 
Gladstone appointed him Home Secretary in 1892. In that posi- 
tion he showed not only extraordinary capacity, but very real 
courage in certain of the measures he adopted for the mainte- 
nance of internal law and order. There has been no better Home 
Secretary furnished by either Party for half a century. In 
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foreign affairs, Mr. Asquith belongs to the Rosebery school of 
Liberal Imperialism. During the Boer war he took a line 
that, though it made him unpopular with the more extreme 
sections of his Party, commanded the instant assent of the average 
Englishman. But it was not until the fiscal question arose that 
Mr. Asquith stamped himself upon the country as a man of really 
exceptional powers. Such a controversy precisely suited his 
trenchant, lucid style. He at once took it up with enthusiasm, 
dogged Mr. Chamberlain's footsteps from town to town, and 
answered him speech for speech, and point by point, until at 
times it almost looked as though the issue would resolve itself into 
a gladiatorial combat between the two men. As a debater, Mr. 
Asquith stands in the front rank, his clearness of argument and ex- 
position, his nimbleness of mind, and his command of concise and 
clear-cut language being surpassed by no one on either side of 
the House. The two Budgets that he has produced as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have been, on the whole, sound performances. 
He has paid off $115,000,000 of the national debt, has stopped 
borrowing, and has introduced the principle of distinguishing 
for the purposes of income-tax assessment between earned and 
unearned incomes. He has also taken the momentous and, as 
many think, the dubious step of setting aside a sum of money as 
a nucleus for a non-contributory old-age pension fund. The 
general sense of the country approves, I believe, Mr. Asquith's 
administration of the national finances, and has an undoubted 
admiration for his many and varied talents. He is not, how- 
ever, a popular man, being somewhat too close and self-contained 
to strike the imagination of the masses. The Labor men, espe- 
cially, regard him as precisely the kind of "Whig whom it is 
their business to get rid of. But the predominant feeling 
of both the country and of the Party will, I think, rally to his 
side when the question of " C.-B.'s " successor becomes an actual 
and immediate issue. 

The Government, which according to Mr. Chamberlain's calcu- 
lation was to have been "hissed off the stage in a few months," 
has now been in office for two years. If it were not to add a single 
other measure of legislation to its long list of achievements, it 
would still go down to history as a great reforming Govern- 
ment. It is apparently as strong as ever in the good-will of the 
nation. Its opponents are still a remnant, and a remnant divided 
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against itself. In spite of an immense parade of unity on the 
platform, every one is well aware that the great Party which 
Lord Salisbury left intact has been reduced by Mr. Balfour's 
nervelessness and Mr. Chamberlain's precipitancy to a chaos of 
warring factions, and that the moment of reconciliation is not 
yet within measurable distance. Mr. Balfour continues to be 
hailed alternately, and sometimes simultaneously, as a lukewarm 
Free Trader and an unconvinced Protectionist. The resolute 
Tariff Beformers behind him abhor his cautious tactics, are ex- 
asperated by his indecision, his provisos, his subtleties and his 
glosses, but have to acknowledge that he and he alone can lead the 
Party. The Unionist Free Traders find comfort in enrolling an 
occasional new recruit — Lord Cromer is the latest and by far 
the most distinguished adherent to their cause — and in reflect- 
ing, first, that Mr. Balfour has not yet capitulated to the Pro- 
tectionists and, secondly, that Tariff Beform shows not the small- 
est sign of gaining ground among the electorate. These are omens 
that might well encourage the present Ministry to look forward 
to a long and undisputed lease of power. But the Liberals, too, 
well as they have done, find themselves menaced by a gathering 
cloud of anxieties. The next session will be a critical, per- 
haps a decisive, one. Not only are the Government pledged to 
tackle the licensing question and thus to come to grips with the 
wealthiest and the most consummately organized "interest" in 
the country; not only have they announced their intention of 
bringing in a new Education Bill, with a prospect of repeating the 
fierce strifes and ultimate failure of 1906; not only is Mr. 
Birrell already at work on the thorny problem of an Irish Uni- 
versity Bill; but the Government are resolved also to push their 
campaign against the Lords a step further by reintroducing the 
measures that were rejected or mutilated by the Upper Chamber 
during last session, and submitting them once more to the judg- 
ment of the Peers. Moreover, there is the possibility — some 
think it the probability, and others the certainty — that the recent 
wave of commercial prosperity has well-nigh spent itself, and 
that Great Britain, like Germany and the United States, stands on 
the threshold of the lean years. And finally — and these are 
the most disquieting portents of all — the breach between Liberal- 
ism and Labor shows no sign of contraction and many of dis- 
tention, and the propaganda of Socialism grows daily in activity 
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and effectiveness. It may, I think, be now taken as part of the 
established framework of English politics that there should be 
a third Party in the field, calling itself Labor or Socialist, drawing 
votes from both the two historic Parties of Liberals and Con- 
servatives, fighting a politico-economic issue on a class basis, and 
appealing to the proletariat with an ever-increasing intensity 
and success. What this development foreshadows no one can 
say with any definiteness, but that it must profoundly affect the 
fundamental conditions of English politics, the two-party system, 
and the kind of issues on which they have hitherto been divided, 
seems indisputable. The intervention of a third and uncom- 
promising Party may mean the transfer of many Liberal seats to 
Conservatives. It may even mean that a minority of the electorate 
will acquire control of the Government of the country. Both the 
old Parties repudiate Socialism; but the instinct of the average 
voter, if he regards the defeat of the Socialist candidate as the 
transcendent object to be aimed at, will be to vote for the Tory 
rather than the Liberal. It is significant that already Liberal 
Journals are discussing the advisability of introducing the system 
of the second ballot or the alternative vote. English politics are 
in a very interesting, because a very fluid, condition; but the 
form in which they will eventually solidify is at present beyond 
speculation. The breaking away of the English masses from their 
old moorings, and their irruption into politics as an organized 
force, are phenomena as essentially revolutionary as any that 
have appeared during the past few years in Eussia itself. 



Berlin, December, 1907. 

The German Emperor's visit to England last November con- 
stituted one of the most interesting events in the sphere of Euro- 
pean politics during the latter part of the year. The Kaiser's 
reception by the King and the British Eoyal Family put an 
end to the insinuations of those who had failed to appreciate the 
significance of the meeting between the King and the Emperor 
at Wilhelmshohe in the summer, while the respectful cordiality 
of the city of London's welcome afforded eloquent and con- 
vincing testimony of the absence of any malice or grudge on the 
part of the British nation against its Imperial guest. 

What the results of the Imperial visit to England will be it is, 
of course, at this juncture, impossible to predict. Although 
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nominally official, the event in itself cannot fairly be described, as 
in any sense political. At one time, indeed, it was suggested that 
the Imperial Chancellor would accompany the Emperor to Eng- 
land; and, if Prince von Biilow had not been detained at home 
by Parliamentary considerations of the most urgent kind, he 
would undoubtedly have received in all quarters the welcome 
to which his eminence entitles him. For a variety of reasons it 
is to be regretted that the Chancellor was unable to attend his 
Imperial master, since Prince von Billow's urbanity and states- 
manlike qualities would have conciliated the sympathies of those 
in England who have not yet had the advantage of being brought 
into contact with him. Indications, however, have not been want- 
ing that in Berlin, as well as in London, it appears to have been 
felt that the Imperial Chancellor's presence at Windsor and in 
the city might lead to undesirable and unwarranted speculations 
with regard to the objects of German policy which would be 
incompatible with British as well as with German intentions. 

The entente cordiale between England and France is one of the 
constant factors in the European situation, and the series of 
agreements which have sprung from the understanding between 
the two Powers has only served to make its stability and necessity 
more clear. If Germany can be brought to recognize that these 
developments are not directed against her, but are solely designed 
to safeguard existing conditions, England and France will be 
the first to welcome this change of view. The French for their 
part will acknowledge the benefits which they may expect from 
an improvement in Anglo-German relations, while a subsidence of 
strained relations between Germany and France would be equally 
gratifying to the English people. The sooner all attempts to 
undermine or in any way to impair the efficacy of the main- 
spring of British policy are abandoned as useless, the better it 
will be for the peace of Europe and, indeed, of the whole world. 
The re-establishment of confidence is chiefly to be desired as the 
most potent element in this consummation. The lines of British 
policy are fixed, but they do not run counter to any legitimate 
German aspirations, and it is only upon the basis of a recognition 
of this settled fact that any lasting understanding between Ger- 
many and England can be achieved. 

The present improvement in Anglo-German relations in par- 
ticular is being generally treated in this country as an eminently 
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favorable opportunity for developing the aspect of German World- 
Politics which is reflected in the creation of a powerful navy. 
German aspirations in this direction are perfectly well known, 
but the ultimate end in view is less clear. The German Navy 
League is persistently endeavoring to inculcate the belief that, 
until Germany is able to measure herself with Great Britain on 
the seas, German development will be repressed and blighted. A 
natural development on the part of a great and growing nation 
cannot be arrested by purely material forces. This fact is uni- 
versally admitted by all sensible Englishmen; and, in so far as 
German expansion is not consciously promoted at the expense of 
Great Britain's position in the world, the German element is 
free to assert and to establish itself wherever economic superiority 
is on its side. But legitimate and natural expansion of this kind 
is something quite different from the designation of England as 
the objective of elaborate and painstaking schemes culminating in 
the creation of a navy which shall be a match for the British 
fleets. The chauvinists have long ago ceased to mask their aspira- 
tions, and the function of the once purely " defensive " German 
Navy has now become avowedly " offensive." The fairy-tale 
about the foreign-service cruisers which were necessary for the 
protection of German commerce has long been abandoned in 
favor of the new theory that German commerce must be protected 
by a fleet of battle-ships in the North Sea. Those who still con- 
sider it worth while to dissemble smoothly allege that a strong 
German Navy will operate in the interests of peace. The German 
public has been skilfully inoculated with the idea that, if, for 
example, during the Morocco crisis, Germany had been able to 
exert " diplomatic pressure " on England by mobilizing a strong 
armada in the North Sea, the course of those fateful negotiations 
might have been less humiliating to Germany. The inference is 
suggested that, at moments of crisis in the future, the menace of 
the German double squadrons at Wilhelmshaven will impose an 
effectual check upon any tendencies of British policy which 
Germany may consider to be detrimental to her " interests." 

The extent and character of the present naval proposals before 
the Beichstag are eminently suggestive. The navy law of 1900 
was amended in 1906, and this year's bill makes it manifest that 
the " law " of only a few years ago is a highly elastic conception. 
The ostensible effect of the reduction of the age limit for battle- 
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ships from twenty-five to twenty years is to add three battle- 
ships to the strength of the German Navy during the period from 
1908 to 1917. But, in reality, the sum of the proposed changes 
is far more extensive. It is sufficiently significant that this 
alleged total increase should have been apportioned to the first 
four years of the period for which the programme of construction 
has been framed. This proceeding lends to the programme for 
1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911 a degree of compactness in marked 
contrast with the skeleton scheme which is presented as the " pro- 
gramme " for the succeeding six years. It is easy to imagine what 
arguments will be adduced in 1911 in favor of maintaining the 
rate of construction. By that time the question will have be- 
come one of economic necessity, quite apart from any considera- 
tions which the political situation at the moment may dictate. 
The future, however, may safely be left to take care of itself. 
The immediate programme shows that, in addition to the usual 
complement of auxiliary craft, four ships of the largest class 
are to be laid down each year for the next four years. Further- 
more, there are indications of a financial character, in the manner 
in which the grants for construction are apportioned, that these 
new vessels are destined to represent a considerable advance upon 
anything still on the stocks. The four battle-ships laid down at 
the rate of two each in 1906 and 1907, and the large cruiser laid 
down this year will certainly be outclassed in design and execution 
by the ships of the new era. According to the provisional scheme, 
only one battle-ship and one large cruiser are to be laid down 
each year after 1911; but even now nobody in this country 
doubts that fresh demands of at least equal magnitude will be 
made by the Government as soon as the proper moment has ar- 
rived. The financial cost of this expansion is, of course, stupen- 
dous, especially since every provision for the new ships in the shape 
of dock and harbor accommodation is simultaneously being made. 
The torpedo and other submarine arms of the service, as well as 
the coast defences, are also being perfected and proportionately 
developed. Those who have listened with discerning ears to the 
throbbing activity at Kiel, and who have watched the transforma- 
tion of Wilhelmshaven into a first-class naval base on the North 
Sea, will appreciate the nature and the significance of the effort 
which is being exerted. Moreover, there is more method than 
would at first appear in the seeming recklessness with which these 
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formidable armaments are being built on credit. As far as 
justification is concerned, there is enough money in Germany 
to build twice, or even three times, as many ships as are actually 
projected. But, unfortunately, as a result of the inextricable 
tangle to which the finances of the Empire and of the Federated 
States have been reduced, the country cannot be taxed to its full 
capacity; and, so long as the States retain the right of direct 
taxation to the exclusion of the Empire, the situation is prac- 
tically equivalent to an entail. The German Government, however, 
is evidently convinced that the chief thing is to build the ships, 
and that the bill can be settled later on, perhaps at somebody 
else's expense. By 1911 naval expenditure will have reached 
the enormous figure of £33,000,000 ($115,000,000). Even if the 
British vote of £31,000,000 ($155,000,000) for 1906 were fully 
effective, there would be considerable ground for vigilance on the 
part of England. But as a matter of fact only some £29,000,000 
($145,000,000), or even less, can be ranked as effective expendi- 
ture, since a large ineffective vote for the payment of the personnel 
has to be deducted from the British budget. As Germany, under the 
conscription system, gets her men for practically nothing but the 
cost of their maintenance, the German vote is almost entirely and 
exclusively effective, while pensions and similar items are charged 
to a separate account. It is perfectly evident that some adequate 
reply will have to be made to the German increases. What form 
the British programme will assume remains to be seen; but it 
is likely to be sufficient to preserve the present proportion between 
the two navies. 



Washington, December, 1907. 
It is doubtful whether anybody in Washington has read the 
whole of the President's Annual Message, which comprised some 
thirty thousand words, and was loaded with copious quotations 
from the writer's preceding utterances. What Mr. Roosevelt 
had to say about the financial and industrial situation attracted, 
of course, the most interest. It was rather disappointing to find 
that his discussion of currency reform was made up largely of 
a repetition of the references to the subjects in a previous 
Message, including the allusion to ex-Secretary Shaw's scheme 
for an " emergency currency." After all, however, it is for 
Congress, and not for the Executive, to deal with the ques- 
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tion of currency reform; and, if the President refrained from 
recommending a central bank of issue, which is advocated in 
some quarters, it may have been because he doubted whether the 
country is ready to -welcome another United States Bank, mod- 
elled more or less closely on the Bank of England, or the Im- 
perial Eeiehsbank of Germany. There was nothing particularly 
novel in his suggestion that it might be well to determine whether 
bank officers and directors ought to lend the money of depositors 
to themselves, or in the opinion that trust companies ought to 
keep larger reserves than they do, and should be subject to the 
same rigorous supervision as are national banks. He wants 
to give the Federal Government power to inspect the accounts 
of trust companies, as it does those of national banks, and he 
also proposes a Federal supervision of big industrial combina- 
tions, which, he thinks, could be secured on the ground that 
those combinations are engaged in interstate commerce. In 
spite of the fact that the United States Supreme Court, in the 
second Cleveland Administration, pronounced an income tax 
unconstitutional, the President recommends with peculiar 
earnestness a graduated income tax and an inheritance tax, 
manifestly assuming that the tribunal, as now constituted, might 
be prevailed upon to reverse its former decision. Nobody in 
Washington knows what reason, if any, there is for the assump- 
tion, although there has been no lack of rumors on the subject. 
We scarcely need say that army and navy people, who are so 
extensively represented in Washington society, highly approve 
of the President's proposal that the regular army shall be en- 
larged and made more efficient by increasing the pay of both 
officers and men, and that the navy shall be augmented by the 
addition of four battle-ships. It is true enough that such an 
addition is needful if we are to retain the second place in the 
list of naval Powers, for the German naval programme, which 
was revised the other day, provides that three battle-ships of the 
most formidable type shall be begun every year up to and in- 
cluding 1911. There are also solid reasons for Mr. Eoosevelt's 
recommendation of an extension of the Ocean Mail Act of 1891 
providing mail subsidies, in order that the United States mail 
may not be dependent on foreign steamship lines to South 
America, Hawaii and certain other countries. The President's 
approval of the establishment of post - office savings - banks is 
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based, doubtless, on the success of the institution in Great Britain. 
The reference to Japan is courteous, and calculated to promote 
the negotiations for a curtailment of the inflow of Japanese 
labor into our Pacific ports. It is obvious that friction -would 
be averted if such curtailment could be brought about -without 
recourse to the enactment of an exclusion law by Congress. We 
observe, finally, that in what he said about the tariff, the Presi- 
dent seemed to take for granted that no general revision would 
be attempted during the remnant of his Administration, but he 
did advise the immediate repeal of the duty on wood pulp, a 
suggestion that ought to make him persona grata to newspapers. 
We have passed over certain recommendations because there 
seems to be not the slightest chance of their early embodiment 
in legislation. For example, Mr. Eoosevelt proposed to reduce 
the number of accidents to railway employees by providing 
Federal inspection of railway- working; he wants Congress to 
pass an Employers' Liability Law, and to empower the Federal 
Government to intervene in labor disputes, to regulate child labor, 
to check the destruction of forests and the engrossing of water- 
power by industrial corporations, and to prevent the accumula- 
tion of land in too few hands. 

The Message was not received with lively interest by Con- 
gress, nor with a chorus of approval by the country. The organs 
of the Republican party for the most part refrained from criti- 
cism, although, notwithstanding the seductive proposal about 
wood pulp, some of the newspapers known to be controlled by 
high protectionists did not hesitate to express a doubt as to 
whether the Dingley Tariff ought to be touched in any point at 
the present time. It is questionable whether a single one of the 
President's recommendations will be embodied in legislation at 
the present session of Congress, except that of the addition of 
four battle-ships to the navy. So far as can be judged from the 
editorial articles of independent newspapers, and from published 
interviews with business men, Mr. Roosevelt's suggestions by 
no means carry the weight which they would have possessed a 
year or even six months ago. The weeks spent by the President 
in bear-hunting in Louisiana seemed to have had much the same 
effect upon his fortunes that the months wasted in Alexandria 
had upon the fate of Julius Caesar. It was certainly unlucky 
for the former that the financial crisis should have broken out 
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during his absence from Washington. The reaction against him, 
as the generally recognized author of " The Roosevelt Panic," 
has been promoted by the fact that he seems not to be in a 
repentantMnood, and certainly in his Message he has not brought 
forth fruits meet for repentance. So far, indeed, as the States 
lying between the Sierra Nevada and the Mississippi River are 
concerned — States which have, collectively, but few electoral 
votes — he is apparently almost as popular as ever, but elsewhere 
he has lost prestige and influence with a suddenness and to an 
extent for which there is no parallel in American history. An- 
drew Jackson, of course, was responsible for the panic of 1837, 
and Benjamin Harrison for that of 1893, yet neither of them 
suffered greatly in public esteem because neither was in the 
White House when the catastrophe occurred. It is Mr. Roosevelt's 
mishap that the inevitable outcome of his systematic effort to 
destroy popular confidence in corporations was not postponed 
until 1909, which many close observers of the financial and 
industrial situation believed would be the case. As things are, 
Mr. Roosevelt cannot escape accountability. Nor would it be 
surprising if his second administration should end under a deep 
cloud. He may console himself with the remembrance that 
George Washington, who received every electoral vote for the 
Presidency, had the mortification of knowing, when he went out 
of office on March 4, 1797, that the Representatives in Congress 
of his own State, Virginia, had publicly thanked God that they 
were rid of him. No other elected President has ever been sub- 
jected to such humiliation. The changed sentiment with which 
Mr. Roosevelt is regarded by his countrymen will naturally be 
reflected abroad, and the foreign tour to which he is said to look 
forward may not prove a triumphal march. 

There were those who said of a famous historical personage 
that nothing in his public life so became him as his mode of 
leave-taking. There are many American citizens who hold that 
Mr. Roosevelt's reassertion of his determination not to accept a 
nomination for a third term is the finest act he has performed. 
We are not so sure that it is the finest, but that it is the most 
prudent we have no doubt. The present President has probably 
no idea of the breadth, depth and intensity of the feeling against 
a third term in this country. As a matter of fact, had he been 
renominated in 1908, anybody could have beaten him, for it is 
vol. OLXxxvn. — so. 626. 10 
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the height of absurdity to suppose that what was denied to the 
hero of Appomattox would have been granted to the pseudo- 
hero of San Juan. Not only would Mr. Roosevelt have failed 
to be elected in 1908, but he would no less certainly fail in 
1912. By the latter date, moreover, other men will occupy the 
foreground, and Mr. Roosevelt will find himself relegated to 
the middle distance. His day is drawing to a close. 



St. Petebsbukg, December, 1907. 

The Russian Premier, having prevailed at the voting-urns, is 
rising rapidly in the Duma. To the authority invested in him by 
the Tsar he now adds the influence which the support of a great 
parliamentary party confers. He has become a personage to 
be reckoned with, the one man whom the Russian upheaval has 
elevated high above the dead level of the crowd. His strongest 
claim to distinction, however, is his personal integrity, his fine 
moral fibre. People have learned to respect his motives, to 
believe his word, to rely on his promise, and that amounts to a 
patent of nobility in a community where esteem is considered to 
be degrading, where beliefs are dying and motives for the best 
actions are naturally set down as base. The worst that people 
say about him is that he lacks the power which he would use 
so well if it were invested in him, that he is being utilized by 
the court as a new sign-board for the old bureaucracy, a decoy 
to lure honest patriots back into thraldom. And it cannot be 
gainsaid that certain appearances lend color to this assertion. 
If M. Stolypin has not been broken by the storm, it is undoubt- 
edly because he can bend to the wind. More than once he is 
believed to have given way to the court, and to have silently 
abandoned a measure which he had warmly advocated. 

But no adequate reason can be advanced why the court should 
not influence the Premier, if it can first convince him, and 
it is but fair to assume that in each case alleged by M. Stolypin's 
antagonists, he was persuaded that the specific which he was 
prescribing would fail of its good effects. 

M. Stolypin is the hero of the day. The third Duma is his 
creation, he is its master; and if it carry out his behests repre- 
sentative government will never again cease to be a Russian 
institution. 

By a series of clumsy but effective expedients, which ultimate 
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success would probably justify or condone, M. Stolypin suc- 
ceeded in having a Duma elected which seems able and willing 
to work. The great majority consists of men who profess their 
readiness to render unto the nation the things that are the na- 
tion's, and unto the Tsar the things that are the Tsar's — as 
soon as they can distinguish which is which. And their efforts 
to effect this distinction produce the line of cleavage between 
them. Thirty-three, who, still at heart partisans of the autocracy, 
are docile to a hint from above that they must not be more 
monarchistieal than the monarch, form the Extreme Eight of 
the Duma, and no longer clamor for the abolition of this in- 
stitution. Another group of the Right, nearly five times more 
numerous, is composed of men who harbor no desire for a re- 
turn to absolutism pure and simple, but still regard the Tsar 
as the source of all real power in the State. Neither of these 
parties is wholly after the heart of M. Stolypin, who prefers 
the hundred men called " Octobrists," whose starting-point is the 
October Manifesto, who are monarchists by conviction, friends 
of order and Russian patriots. Although his agents helped 
members of each of those parties at the elections, the preference 
was generally given to the latter. And now that the legislative 
laboratory erected by Stolypin has begun to work people are 
anxious to learn whether it will distil the elixir of national life. 

The Duma met on the 26th of November, and spent that day 
in wrangling as to whether the form of Government is con- 
stitutional or autocratic. As a vote of thanks to the Emperor, 
for the grant of a representative assembly, had not been passed 
by either of the two foregoing Parliaments, it was judged meet 
that the Third Duma should make good the omission of its 
predecessors, and that as large a majority as possible should be 
got to vote for the motion. Now as several sections of the 
Opposition would join in expressing their thanks, the first part 
of the address voiced this sentiment only. In the second part 
the Duma assured the Tsar that it would use all its knowledge 
and experience to strengthen the fabric of the Empire renovated 
by the October Manifesto. In the first part of the document 
the Monarchists wanted to have the Emperor's title of Autocrat 
mentioned; in the latter half the Constitutional Democrats and 
others insisted that some allusion be made to the constitution. 

To Alexander Ivanovich Goochkoff, leader of the Octobrists, 
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fell the arduous task of reconciling these conflicting interests. 
And he was impatient to win his spurs. M. Goochkoff has been 
sneered at by his countrymen because he comes of a stock of hard- 
working tradespeople. Happily for himself, M. Goochkoff lives 
at a moment when artificial barriers between class and class are 
being swept away and every citizen may become the product of 
his own works. Those of Goochkoff were multifarious. Eest- 
lessness was his characteristic trait, and love of adventure the 
mainspring of his actions. He was successively a justice of the 
peace, a member of the Moscow municipality, a nomadic student 
of the famine in Central Kussia, a member of the municipal 
board, an enemy of Turkish misrule in Asia Minor. 

The Octobrists, about a hundred all told, form the political 
centre of the Duma. Prom the Constitutional Democrats they 
differ principally by their opposition to home rule, their de- 
termination to maintain the unity of the nation and the su- 
premacy of the Kussian race and by their fidelity to monarchical 
principles. From the Eight they differed, until quite recently, 
by their loyalty to the constitution given by the October Mani- 
festo, and by their willingness to enfranchise the Jews. But at 
present they admit the equality of Jews and Christians in prin- 
ciple only, holding that the moment for applying it has not yet 
come. On the other hand, the Monarchists having stretched a 
point and given a half-hearted assent to the " constitution," the 
differences between the parties are become somewhat shadowy. 
Consequently, by means of a permanent arrangement with either 
party to the right or left, or by alternate alliances now with 
one, now with the other, the Octobrists have it in their power 
to keep together a working majority until the Duma's legal term 
of existence has expired. 

Goochkoff 's maiden speech on the question: Is Eussia an auto- 
cratic or a constitutional State ? made a deep impression on every 
one. Conciliatory in tone, elastic in principle, it was almost 
artistic in form. A product of the head, it left the heart un- 
moved. He delighted the Monarchists by insisting on the neces- 
sity of thanking the Tsar for his generosity, and he charmed 
the Constitutional Democrats by declaring that the Emperor had 
limited his own rights and that the present form of Govern- 
ment is constitutional. " The Emperor," he said, " is be- 
come more free because the constitution has delivered him 
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from court camarillas and the hierarchy of bureaucrats." And 
the orator wound up hopefully by giving utterance to his con- 
viction that in two or three years all dissensions on this question 
will have disappeared. After this act of faith and hope, it was 
peculiarly appropriate that a Bishop should pronounce an unctu- 
ous allocution asking that the Emperor should be addressed by 
his title of Autocrat of all the Eussias. 

After hours of discussion in which over fifty deputies took 
part the title " Autocrat " was excluded from the address, and 
the address was voted towards midnight by all present, except 
the extreme Eight, the Poles and the Labor Party. 

Next day a veritable storm of rage or exultation broke out all 
over Eussia. The liberal press gloated over the " abolition of 
the autocracy" by the nation, and conservative journals an- 
athematized the assembly that had " betrayed the sacred cause of 
monarchism." Members of the Extreme Eight called for or 
prophesied the dissolution of the Third Duma. The Court 
allowed it to be known that the dissatisfaction of the Emperor 
was intense and well grounded, because the responsible leaders 
might have carried the address without provoking a debate, and 
could in any case have eliminated the question of autocracy. 
But having raised it, court Monarchists argued, consistency, if 
not loyalty, ought to have made them give the Tsar his legal 
title. Had they not themselves, each member in turn, signed a 
solemn declaration of allegiance to the Autocrat of all the 
Eussias? And if they thus acknowledged the title with 
unanimity, what would be the effect of merely omitting it in a 
document which is only an act of gratitude? 

The fanatics of the Eight and the Left possess one solid ad- 
vantage over the Octobrists, who are now the caryatides of the 
" renovated Empire." The ideals of the so-called " visionaries " — 
a. democratic republic and an absolute monarchy — are quite pos- 
sible, whereas an autocracy is inconceivable whose head is a con- 
stitutional ruler, and whose supporters consist of constitutional- 
ists, who, holding that the monarch's power is limited yet bound- 
less, can truly say with Tertullian, "We believe because the 
thing is impossible," 



